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Abstract Due to the strength of its two-party system, the opportunity for voters to 
strategically defect in favor of third party or independent candidates is rare in high 
profile American elections. Indeed, it has been almost a century since a third party 
candidate finished better than one of the major party presidential nominees—in 
1912 Bull Moose Progressive Teddy Roosevelt finished ahead of Republican 
William H. Taft. In this study we examine strategic voting in a U.S. Senate election 
where the independent candidate also finished above one of the major party nom- 
inees. In the 2010 Florida Senate contest the sitting Governor Charlie Crist shed his 
Republican label in order to compete in the general election since he was certain to 
lose in the GOP primary to Marco Rubio, the eventual winner. Crist finished second 
by taking a substantial share of votes away from the third place candidate, Democrat 
Kendrick Meek. Because this type of contest seldom occurs, in American politics 
there is scant empirical research on strategic voting under these conditions. We 
employ an unobtrusive survey of a large sample of registered Floridians in order to 
assess the likelihood of strategic voting among respondents who preferred the 
Democrat Kendrick Meek. For voters who sincerely preferred the Democrat, a 
significant portion defected in favor of the Independent Charlie Crist if they 
expected him to finish ahead of Meek. Additionally, we find that after a major news 
story broke, in which former President Bill Clinton allegedly advised Meek to drop 
out of the race so that Crist might win, respondents surveyed after this event were 
more likely to vote strategically in favor of Crist. Our study clearly demonstrates the 
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importance of political context. Under the appropriate conditions, we find a high 
likelihood of strategic voting. 


Keywords Strategic voting - U.S. Senate - 2010 election - Florida 


Introduction 


A decade after its 2000 presidential debacle the nation’s largest swing state once again 
grabbed the national spotlight. This time, fortunately instead of voting irregularities, 
the buzz was about Florida’s unique three-way open Senate race—“featuring a 
prominent African American (Meek [D]), Cuban American (Rubio [R]), and the 
grandson of a Greek immigrant (Crist [I])” (MacManus 2011, p. 224). The fireworks 
exploded long before November. When it was evident that Marco Rubio would defeat 
Charlie Crist in the Republican primary, Crist shed his GOP label and changed his 
registration to “No Party Affiliation” (NPA) so he could compete in the general 
election.’ The acclaimed website POLITICO ranked Florida’s Senate contest number 
one on its “Top Campaigns of 2010” list (MacManus 2012) because of the surprising 
emergence of former Florida House Speaker Republican Marco Rubio and his 
impressive victory over the one-time heavily favored Governor Crist (Catanese 
2010). The excitement and interest of the Florida Senate election was not lost on 
academics, as evidenced by several studies chronicling the contest (see Foreman 
2011; MacManus 2011, 2012; McKee and Craig 2011). 

But curiously, given the political context, scholars have thus far overlooked the 
potential for strategic voting in this three-candidate race where the Independent was 
more viable than the Democratic nominee.” Polling data in Fig. 1 show Rubio took 
the lead from Crist in late August, a lead he never relinquished and actually grew, as 
Election Day neared. Yet it would seem that Crist still had a fighting chance if those 
voters who preferred Democrat Kendrick Meek would defect in favor of the 
governor. Highlighting this possibility, and stoking considerable drama down the 
stretch was the allegation that former President Bill Clinton, while campaigning 
with Meek the week before the election, had advised him to drop out so that Crist 
might have a chance to pull the upset (Reinhard et al. 2010). The ensuing media 
frenzy provided plenty of chatter, and the rumored Clinton recommendation was 
never confirmed, but it was a bright signal to supporters of Meek to back Crist since 
their candidate was deemed hopeless. Given the conditions in this race, Rubio out 
front and Crist trailing, and Meek a distant third, conditions were ripe for voters who 
favored Meek to defect in favor of their virtually unanimous second choice: Charlie 


' Charlie Crist declared his independent candidacy on April 29, 2010 (Smith and Reinhard 2010). The 
Republican Senate primary was held on August 24, 2010. 


> The exception is a conference paper by Aldrich et al. (2012). Aldrich et al. do not focus strictly on the 
Florida Senate election; rather they examine strategic voting in the context of several 2010 midterm races 
in which there were three high profile general election candidates (including Alaska Senate, Colorado 
governor, Florida Senate, Maine governor, Minnesota governor, and Rhode Island governor). Aldrich 
et al. use a different approach for examining strategic voting, both in terms of their survey design and 
their empirical analysis. Nonetheless, their evidence for strategic voting in the Florida Senate contest 
comports with ours. 
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seecee Marco Rubio (R) === Charlie Crist (I) — = Kendrick Meek (D) 


Fig. 1 Poll Averages for the 2010 Florida Senate Candidates (4/17/2010-11/2/2010). Note Data 
compiled by the authors from the Real Clear Politics website: www.realclearpolitics.com 


Crist. And this condition was an option for a large segment of Florida voters— 
mainly Democrats. 

The 2010 national exit poll of Florida Senate voters shows that among the 36% 
identifying as Democrats, 47% supported their standard-bearer Kendrick Meek, 
44% voted for Independent Charlie Crist, and a paltry 8% backed Republican Marco 
Rubio.’ In an era of increasingly polarized electoral politics it is somewhat 
remarkable that a lifelong Republican turned-Independent Senate contender, could 
garner almost as many Democratic votes as the Democratic nominee. But as a 
popular sitting governor with a record of centrist positioning (Abramson et al. 2012, 
p. 267) that moved increasingly leftward when it became apparent he would be 
overtaken by Rubio in the Republican Senate primary, the newly unaffiliated 
Charlie Crist was well positioned to attract the attention and votes of numerous 
Democrats.* Indeed, The Almanac of American Politics stated that “Crist tried to 
become the de facto Democratic candidate with appeals to independents and 
moderate Republicans” (Barone and McCutcheon 2011, p. 366). 

To be sure, many, perhaps most Democrats who defected, did so because they 
simply preferred Crist over Meek. But on the other hand, there is a distinct 
possibility, given (1) the widely reported polling information relegating Meek to last 
place, and (2) the heavily circulated rumor of Bill Clinton urging Meek to quit the 
race, that a nontrivial share of voters preferred Kendrick Meek but voted for Charlie 
Crist because they thought Meek could not win. In other words, the 2010 Florida 


3 The data are from the CNN website: www.cnn.com/ELECTION/2010/results/polls/#val=FLSO1p1. 


4 Near the end of his term, Governor Crist vetoed two salient pieces of legislation that most Democrats 
also opposed: (1) a bill (Senate Bill 6) that would remove tenure for all newly hired K-12 teachers and tie 
salary increases to student test scores (Sampson et al. 2010), and (2) a bill (House Bill 1143) that required 
women seeking an abortion to undergo an ultrasound, which they would have to pay for (Frank and Logan 
2010). Crist vetoed the teacher tenure bill before he switched to No Party Affiliation and he vetoed the 
abortion bill after he declared his Independent Senate candidacy. 
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Senate race provided the appropriate, but rare, American general election setting for 
strategic voting. 

In this study we designed and administered an unobtrusive survey to a large 
sample of registered Floridians to examine the likelihood of strategic voting in the 
2010 Senate election. Our results reveal significant and robust evidence of strategic 
voting. Specifically, our summary data and subsequent multivariate analysis 
indicate that a large number of respondents who said Democrat Kendrick Meek 
“best represented their political views,” a proxy for one’s sincere candidate 
preference, defected in favor of Charlie Crist if they did not expect Meek to win. 
And among these respondents whose sincere preference was Meek, we also find a 
significantly greater likelihood of voting for Charlie Crist if they were interviewed 
after the Clinton story broke. 

Because of its dominant two-party system, it is seldom the case that U.S. 
elections provide the right conditions for strategic voting of the sort occurring in 
Florida. In the handful of instances and studies of strategic voting in the American 
context, these elections either involve presidential primaries where all the 
candidates share the same party label or general contests where the third party/ 
independent candidate can do no better than play the spoiler role. The presence of a 
general election in which the independent candidate is more viable than one of the 
major party nominees sets our study apart from most of the previous research on 
American strategic voting. 

The paper proceeds in the following manner. First, we review the strategic voting 
literature, most of which involves studies outside the United States where conditions 
have been more common for this behavior to occur. Next, we discuss our research 
design and provide a detailed account of the survey data we collected on a large sample 
of registered Florida voters. Then, we provide some preliminary descriptive evidence 
of strategic voting. We follow this section with a multivariate analysis of strategic 
voting. Finally, we conclude with a brief discussion of the importance of our findings. 


Strategic Voting 


Perhaps the best way to understand strategic? voting is first by considering its 
opposite: sincere voting. Sincere voting occurs when individuals cast ballots for 
their most preferred candidate.° Of course this is how most people vote. For 
example, suppose in a general election there are three candidates and they each have 
roughly the same chance of winning (at least in the minds of voters). In this situation 
everyone should naturally vote for their favorite candidate. Political reality tells us 
that this scenario is highly improbable. Instead, and especially in the context of 
American politics, we typically have only one or two viable choices. But under 
those relatively infrequent circumstances in which there are three candidates 


> Tn the literature, strategic voting is often referred to as sophisticated or tactical voting—all three terms 
are synonymous. 


® More specifically, sincere voting means voting for the most preferred candidate regardless of the 
political context. 
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contesting a general election, disparities in the likelihood of victory provide the 
opportunity for strategic voting behavior. 

In direct contrast with sincere voting, strategic voting occurs when individuals 
forgo voting in favor of their most preferred candidate because electoral 
circumstances provide the incentive for voting in favor of a lesser choice. To be 
even more precise about what we mean by strategic voting, we adopt the definition 
put forth by Fisher: “A tactical [strategic] voter is someone who votes for a party 
they believe is more likely to win than their preferred party, to best influence who 
wins in the constituency” (2004, p. 157).’ For instance, in a three-candidate race, if 
one’s sincere choice is clearly expected to finish third but their second choice is 
viable, then we should expect these conditions to prompt strategic voting on the part 
of some portion of the electorate.* That is, some voters will opt to cast a ballot for 
their second choice because their first choice has no chance of winning. 

The prevalence of strategic voting can depend on many factors, including 
whether the second choice is a close substitute to the first choice and the extent to 
which the voter dislikes their least preferred choice (Blais and Nadeau 1996). 
Additionally, elite overtures to vote strategically, which are broadcast by the media, 
can induce and probably enhance this behavior (see Alvarez and Nagler 2000; Cox 
1994; Duch and Palmer 2002; Galbraith and Rae 1989; Hsieh et al. 1997; Merolla 
2009).? And finally, electoral settings with a lengthy history of conditions that foster 
strategic voting (i.e., British elections) are more likely to see this behavior 
materialize and become embedded in the political culture. 

In American politics the conditions that incentivize strategic voting of the type 
we are interested in are not very common, especially in general presidential 
elections. Starting with the first election after the Civil War (1868), the occasions 
when a candidate other than a Democrat or Republican has drawn more than a 
scintilla of either popular or Electoral College support, registers in the single digits 
(1892, 1912, 1924, 1948, 1968, 1980, 1992, and 1996).'° And of these elections, in 


7 We embrace this definition of strategic voting in order to distinguish it from another type, usually 
referred to as expressive or protest voting. This latter form of voting arises when a voter actually selects 
their second choice to “send a message” when electoral conditions ensure that voting for this candidate 
has no effect on the outcome because the first choice is much more likely to win. There is ample evidence 
of this form of voting; in American politics see the study by Burden (2005); in Canadian elections see 
Bowler and Lanoue (1992); in British elections see Franklin et al. (1994). In this study we are not 
concerned with this variant of voting, because we embrace the condition “that it is never optimal to vote 
for a party thought less likely to win than the preferred party” (Fisher 2004, p. 166). Thus, an individual 
casts a strategic vote when it is done on the basis of the expected order of candidate finish—abandon the 
preferred choice only when the second choice in a three-candidate race has a better chance of winning. 


8 We are careful to say “some” individuals will consider voting strategically under the proposed 
conditions, because so many will not (see Brennan and Lomasky 1993). 


° The study by Merolla (2009) shows with experimental evidence from mock mayoral elections that elite 
cues significantly affect the likelihood of defecting for strategic purposes if one is informed (in this case 
by an interest group or candidate) that they are wasting their vote and harming the chances of their second 
choice if they stick with supporting a hopeless candidate. Also, Merolla finds evidence that an elite signal 
countering the strategic cue to vote for one’s more viable second choice can lessen the likelihood of 
strategic voting. 


10 Tn these elections where a third party/independent candidate actually registered on the national radar, 
the range for the popular share of the vote is 2.37% (Progressive Henry Wallace in 1948; Dixiecrat Strom 
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the three most recent cases the notable third party/independent contender failed to 
muster a single electoral vote. Only one of these presidential elections witnessed a 
third party candidate who actually exceeded the support garnered by one of the 
major parties—the Progressive Teddy Roosevelt in 1912—finished second to the 
Democrat Woodrow Wilson. 

Most of the time there are only two choices in general presidential elections; and 
in the two-candidate setting, by definition, strategic voting is absent. Among the 
aforementioned instances where a non-major party candidate grabs some attention 
and support, the strategic voting that does occur is overwhelmingly in favor of 
defecting from the preferred third party/independent candidate to one of the major 
party contenders who has a chance of winning (Abramson et al. 2000; Bensel and 
Sanders 1979; Blydenburgh 1988; Fey 1997)—thus reinforcing Duverger’s Law 
(see Duverger 1955; Riker 1982).!! 

More conducive to strategic voting are multicandidate presidential primaries. In 
these contests it is often true that a voter will prefer a candidate who is a long shot 
and therefore defects to their second choice in an effort to defeat a lesser preferred, 
but viable choice. For instance, in the 2012 Republican primary a voter prefers Newt 
Gingrich to Rick Santorum, and Santorum over Mitt Romney. If it is evident from 
polling that Gingrich has no chance of winning then this individual may vote for 
Santorum in order to prevent a Romney victory (assuming Santorum and Romney 
are the leading contenders). 

Abramson et al. (1992) and Bartels (1988) find that a segment of voters in both 
parties, when faced with the appropriate conditions, vote strategically in American 
presidential primaries. Also, consider the case of a state like New Hampshire whose 
party primaries are open to independents. There is evidence that in this type of semi- 
closed primary, some voters will engage in “raiding,” voting in the opposing party 
primary for a more extreme candidate because this choice is thought to stand a 
lesser chance against the voter’s sincere preference (see Cherry and Kroll 2003). For 
example, a New Hampshire voter who preferred Republican George W. Bush in 
2000 and thought he was certain to win the nomination has an incentive to vote in 
the Democratic primary for the candidate who is thought to be a weaker opponent to 
Bush (i.e., Bill Bradley). 

Although “[t]here has been only limited research on strategic voting in the U.S.” 
(Burden 2005, p. 604) because its dominant two-party system often precludes this 
opportunity, all of the empirical work on this subject in American politics and 


Footnote 10 continued 

Thurmond won 2.41% of the popular vote and 7.3% of the electoral vote in 1948—the only contest with 
two prominent third party candidates) to 27.4% (Progressive Teddy Roosevelt in 1912). With respect to 
the Electoral College percentage, the range is 0.0% (John Anderson in 1980, Ross Perot in 1992 and 
1996) to 16.6% (Teddy Roosevelt in 1912). These data are from Dave Leip’s Atlas of U.S. Presidential 
Elections (http://uselectionatlas.org/RESULTS/). 


'! Tn the 2000 presidential election, unfortunately for the Democrat Al Gore, there weren’t enough Ralph 
Nader supporters who defected in favor of him, the clear second choice for the vast majority of those who 
sincerely preferred Nader. Bush won the presidency by winning 537 more votes than Gore in Florida. In 
Florida, Ralph Nader won 97,488 votes (http://uselectionatlas.org/RESULTS/). 
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various places abroad (i.e., Britain, Canada, Hungary, Israel, Japan, and Taiwan), !” 
show voters engage in this behavior. As Cox put it, “[flor as long as voting 
procedures have been used to decide important and controversial issues, there have 
been legislators and electors willing to vote strategically” (1994, p. 608). 
Furthermore, “it does not take a rocket scientist to understand wasted-vote 
arguments, and these arguments are sometimes hard to avoid (being urged by 
concerned elites)” (Cox 1994, p. 616). 

In this study, we examine an American case where conditions were ideal for 
strategic voting, the 2010 Florida Senate election. Like the rare case of the 1912 
presidential election, this was a contest in which a non-major party candidate 
finished second. Because the independent candidate was clearly positioned closer to 
the Democrat than the Republican, Democrats were susceptible to strategic 
voting—and especially if they recognized that the independent had a better chance 
of winning. It is to this case that we now turn. 


Data and Research Design 


The data for our study of strategic voters come from an Interactive Voice Response 
(IVR) poll conducted by the authors on five evenings prior to the 2010 midterm 
election. We designed the entire survey and contracted with the Los Angeles-based 
marketing firm Sigma Voice to provide the infrastructure for us to call a random 
sample of registered Florida voters.'* IVR polling, like Web-based surveying, is a 
newer survey research mode allowing for computer automated polling of 
respondents via phone. IVR polls have a number of advantages over other survey 
modes for this particular project. First, they are highly cost-effective, allowing us to 


'2 British elections have been the most studied with respect to strategic voting (see the list of United 
Kingdom studies in Table 1 of Alvarez and Nagler 2000, p. 59; also see Fieldhouse and Johnston 1996). 
In the early to mid 1990s, the British Journal of Political Science published several strategic voting 
studies that engaged in a debate about its extent, how to define it, and how to measure it in British 
elections. The two opposing parties to this debate were Geoffrey Evans and Anthony Heath on one side 
(see Evans and Heath 1993; Heath and Evans 1994) and Mark Franklin, Richard Niemi, and Guy Whitten 
on the other (see Franklin et al. 1994; Niemi et al. 1992, 1993). The 1994 BJPS article by Heath and 
Evans provided closure to this debate. For studies on Canadian elections see Black (1978), Blais and 
Nadeau (1996) and Bowler and Lanoue (1992). The study of strategic voting in Hungary after the fall of 
communism is particularly worthy of mentioning, because it provides a hard test. As the authors contend, 
“Tojur findings provide strong confirmation of the claim that voters in new democracies behave 
strategically because Hungary is a context in which one would not a priori expect high levels of strategic 
voting” (Duch and Palmer 2002, p. 64). For evidence of strategic voting in Israel, see Felsenthal and 
Brichta (1985) in the case of Taiwan, see Hsieh et al. (1997); for evidence of strategic voting in Japan, see 
Cox (1994). Despite the construction of formal models that deny strategic voting (like Ferejohn and 
Fiorina’s (1974) minimax regret model), and a strain of rational choice theory that argues strategic voting 
is unlikely (as noted by Blais and Nadeau 1996, p. 40), because, like the decision of whether or not to 
vote, one person’s vote will not determine the outcome, we are not aware of a single empirical study of 
strategic voting that fails to uncover its existence. Rather questions of strategic voting center around its 
prevalence and the conditions that make it more or less likely to occur. 


13 The survey was conducted on October 26, 27, 28, 29 and November 1, 2010. Funding for the survey 
was provided through a research grant from one of the author’s university. 
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survey a large number of respondents. A larger sample, in turn, allows us to retain a 
sufficient number of cases for analysis even after sub-setting the data. This factor is 
crucial as theory tells us that even when conditions are favorable to observe 
strategic voting, only certain voters should engage in this behavior. In the case of 
the 2010 Florida Senate contest these would be voters who prefer the Democrat 
Kendrick Meek, but do not view him as a viable candidate. 

While it is possible that our IVR poll may be prone to interviewer-related effects, 
there is no interviewer-variance, because all respondents are hearing the same 
computer-generated female voice. It is not possible then for subsets of respondents 
to experience differing effects related to the interview process since the IVR survey 
employs only one “interviewer.” In addition, both IVR and Web-based polls have 
been shown to reduce measurement error because they are better at collecting 
sensitive data compared to Computer Assisted Telephone Interviewing (CATI) 
surveys. Measurement error is especially reduced with respect to social desirability- 
related items in IVR surveys (see Fricker et al. 2005; Kreuter et al. 2008; Sakshaug 
et al. 2010; Tourangeau et al. 2002). For example, it might be more difficult for a 
respondent to admit to a live interviewer that she is a Democrat who prefers Meek, 
but plans to strategically defect in favor of Crist. Given the fact that Meek is also 
black it could be even more difficult for black Democrats to admit as much to a live 
interviewer. This said, our survey design avoids the issue of directly asking 
respondents about their voting calculus and thus it would not have mattered in this 
respect if we instead had conducted live phone interviews. 

The Florida registration database, maintained by the Florida Secretary of State, 
was used as our sampling frame. The registration database contained the entire 
population of all registered voters in Florida prior to the 2010 midterm election. The 
registration database not only contains phone numbers, but also important data on a 
registrant’s sex, age, race/ethnicity, and geographic location. Florida households 
with a registered voter were selected randomly from the database to create our 
sample. Households not reached on the first attempt were contacted a second time 
on the next night of polling (except for those contacted for the first time on the last 
night of our survey). 

Respondents reached via telephone were asked a number of additional screening 
questions at the beginning of the survey to ascertain if they indeed were a registered 
voter in Florida and were likely to cast a ballot (or had already cast a ballot) in the 
Senate election.'* Interviews were terminated if the respondent replied that they 
were not registered to vote in Florida, did not plan to vote in the midterm, or could 
not recall who they had voted for (or planned to vote for) in the U.S. Senate race. A 
total of 7,320 respondents met our criteria and fully completed the survey.'> The 
entire survey instrument is located in the Appendix. 

In order to ensure that our sample was representative of the Florida electorate 
who voted in the 2010 midterm, we again turned to the Florida registration database 


'4 The time frame of our survey overlapped with the early voting period in Florida and therefore some 
respondents to our survey had already cast a ballot. 

'S The AAPOR response rates for our survey are 3.0% (RR1) and 3.8% (RR2). The cooperation rates are 
somewhat higher at 9.8% (COOP1) and 12.5% (COOP2) respectively. Our response rates are typical of 
those achieved for IVR polls. 
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to create a post-stratification weight. After the election, we used the voter history 
files to create a weight variable that was representative of all Florida registrants who 
voted in the 2010 midterm.'® From this dataset we were able to obtain the 
population parameters of the Florida electorate for age, sex, and race/ethnicity. 
These parameters were then used to create a weight variable to ensure our survey 
respondents matched the population on these three key demographic indicators. 
After weighting, the distribution of the Senate vote indicator was as follows: Rubio 
at 46.5 %, Crist at 33.1 %, and Meek at 20.3 %. By comparison, the actual 
percentage of the vote among the three top finishers in the 2010 Florida Senate 
election was: Rubio at 49.5 %, Crist at 30.1 %, and Meek at 20.4 %."’ 

A strength of our design and what distinguishes it from most of the leading 
survey research on strategic voting behavior, is its unobtrusive approach. We never 
ask the respondent a question directly related to whether they voted strategically.'® 
Instead, we ask a series of questions that allow for us to uncover evidence of 
strategic voting. Indeed, based on the beta testing we conducted with colleagues, 
friends, and family prior to launching the actual survey, no one whom we spoke 
with after they took the survey had any idea we were tapping into the possibility of 
strategic voting. 

There are two fundamental questions we use to detect strategic voting: (1) sincere 
candidate preference, and (2) the expected order of candidate finish. First, we need a 
question that acts as a proxy for sincere candidate preference. The question that we 
use says this: “Which Senate candidate do you think most closely represents your 
political views?” (Question 21 in the Appendix). As we will show in the next 
section, this question appears to be an excellent gauge of sincere candidate 
preference. The other key questions correspond with what the respondent views will 
be the order of finish for the three leading Senate contenders. Two questions posed 
earlier in the survey (Questions 8 and 9) ask, respectively: “In thinking about the 
outcome of the Florida Senate election, who do you think will win?” and then, 
“Who do you think will finish second in the Florida Senate election?” Obviously, 
by deduction we know whom the respondent thinks will finish last (or third). When 
we combine the above mentioned questions with the rest of the questions on the 
survey, we are able to assess the propensity for strategic voting in the 2010 Florida 
Senate election. 


Preliminary Evidence of Strategic Voting 


There is no magic bullet for discerning who is a sincere voter. Invariably there will 
be some degree of error associated with estimates of sincere candidate preference. 


16 The post-election data recording information on registered voter turnout for the 2010 midterm were 
dated January 31, 2011. 


'7 Data are from the Florida Department of State Division of Elections website (http://enight.dos.state. 
fl.us/Index.asp?ElectionDate=1 1/2/2010&DATAMODE=). 


18 By contrast, numerous articles and books that use the British Election Studies survey data rely 
primarily on the following question to assess the prevalence of strategic voting: “I really preferred 
another party but it had no chance of winning in this constituency” (Evans and Heath 1993, p. 131). 
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With this in mind, we contend that an accurate assessment of sincere voting will 
demonstrate impressive construct validity. In other words, based on our expectation 
that strategic voting is only contextually appropriate for respondents who preferred 
Meek, the measure of sincere voting should exhibit low rates of defection among 
Rubio and Crist supporters and notably higher defection rates for Meek backers. 
Furthermore, among those respondents who we think sincerely prefer Meek, the vast 
majority who defect, should defect in favor of Crist. 

As noted, some studies simply ask respondents if they voted sincerely or 
strategically. Others have used candidate thermometer ratings (i.e., Abramson et al. 
1992; Fisher 2004) as a proxy for sincere voter preference. We eschew both of these 
approaches and opt in favor of a question that is less direct than merely asking 
someone their preferred choice and also a more proximate indicator of candidate 
support than is rating one’s warmth toward candidates. Additionally, we do not have 
to deal with the possibility of voters rating candidates equally on a thermometer 
scale because our indicator of sincere candidate preference asks the respondent to 
select the candidate who most closely represents their political views. There are no 
candidate ties and the question is more germane than a likability scale because it 
specifically probes for an evaluation of the candidates based on their political views. 
It is evident that our measure can be loosely interpreted as an operationalization of 
the spatial model of voting out of the Downsian (1957) tradition, since we pose the 
question in terms of a candidate’s proximity to the views of the voter (“most closely 
represents”). 

Before turning to the descriptive evidence supporting our estimate of sincere 
candidate preference, it is incumbent upon us to show that among Democrats, a 
substantial percentage expect that someone other than Meek will win the election. In 
other words, if most Democrats anticipate a Meek victory then this greatly 
diminishes the pool of voters who are positioned to vote strategically. Table | 
shows that among our survey respondents, whether we distinguish them by party 
affiliation or consider them as a single group, no category registers a plurality of 
voters who expect Meek to win. Among all respondents 59% think Rubio will win 
and 27% expect Crist to win, leaving only 14% who anticipate a Meek victory. Even 
among Democrats, where projection in favor of a Meek win is not surprisingly the 
highest, most voters (40%) think Crist will win, whereas slightly more Democrats 
(32%) expect Meek will win than Rubio (29%). In sum, it is apparent that even 
among Democrats, most did not anticipate a Meek victory and equally important, 
more expected Crist to win and he is far and away preferred over Rubio. 


Table 1 Expectation of who will win the 2010 Florida Senate Election 


Expected to win All respondents (%) Democrats (%) Independents (%) Republicans (%) 
Kendrick Meek (D) 14 32 9 1 
Charlie Crist (I) 27 40 32 14 
Marco Rubio (R) 59 29 59 85 


Note Data are weighted according to the actual percentages on race/ethnicity, gender, and age among 
Florida registrants who voted in the 2010 election (this is a post-stratified sample based on the validated 
turnout data released by the Florida Division of Elections). N = 7,116 
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In Table 2 we display the relationship between Senate vote choice and the 
candidate who most closely represents a respondent’s political views—our measure 
of sincere candidate preference. As hypothesized, in the case of those respondents 
who indicate that either Rubio or Crist most closely represents their political views, 
hardly any defect from what we deem to be their sincere preference; only 8% in the 
case of respondents closest to the views of Crist and a meager 4% defection rate 
among those for whom Rubio is closest to their political views. In stark contrast, and 
as we expected, a large percentage of respondents who are closest to the political 
views of Meek defect (25%); and of the one in four who defect, just 2% vote for 
Rubio—the lion’s share of defections go to Crist. 

Thus far we have demonstrated that a large portion of Democrats did not expect 
Meek to win and among respondents who selected Meek as closest to their political 
views, a substantial share defected in favor of Crist. The last piece of preliminary 
strategic voting evidence we want to show before turning to a multivariate analysis, 
is that sincere Meek supporters only exhibit high defection rates when Meek is 
either expected to finish last or Crist is expected to finish ahead of him. Table 3 
shows that these are in fact the only scenarios in which we find a large percentage of 
respondents closest to the political views of Meek, defecting in favor of Crist. 

First, when Meek is expected to win, there is hardly any defection. Similarly, 
when Meek is expected to finish ahead of Crist there is practically no defection to 
Crist. This outcome is not surprising given that for most voters who prefer Meek, 
Crist is their second choice (as shown in Table 2). Finally, for the last three 
expected order of candidate finishes, we see considerable defections to Crist. Where 
Crist is expected to finish ahead of Meek, making him a more viable option, 
defection rates in favor of Crist range from 35 to 66%. These descriptive data show 
that when the political context presents the appropriate conditions for strategic 
voting, many Florida Senate voters obliged. 

If we estimate the level of strategic voting by designating all of the voters who 
are closest to the political views of Meek, but defected to Crist under the three 
conditions where Crist is expected to finish ahead of Meek (Crist > Rubio > Meek; 
Rubio > Crist > Meek; and Crist > Meek > Rubio), then overall (the entire 
sample of voters), 4.6% (325/6,991) of the Florida Senate electorate voted 
strategically. Among just those voters who sincerely preferred Meek, the rate of 
strategic voting was 20.9% (325/1,558). Finally, among only those respondents who 
expected Crist to finish ahead of Meek, but sincerely preferred Meek, the rate of 
strategic voting was 48.6% (325/669). 


Table 2 Senate vote based on the candidate who best represents their political views 


Senate Vote Choice Kendrick Meek (D), % Charlie Crist (I), % Marco Rubio (R), % 
Kendrick Meek (D) 75 6 

Charlie Crist (1) 23 92 

Marco Rubio (R) 2 2 96 


Note Data are weighted according to the actual percentages on race/ethnicity, gender, and age among 
Florida registrants who voted in the 2010 election (this is a post-stratified sample based on the validated 
turnout data released by the Florida Division of Elections). N = 6,831 
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Table 3 Senate vote according to expected order of finish among respondents who say Kendrick Meek 
(D) best represents their views 


Expected order of Size of category(% of Kendrick Meek Charlie Crist Marco Rubio 
finish total) (D), % (1), % (R), % 
Meek > Crist > Rubio [34] 96 4 0 

Meek > Rubio > Crist [16] 94 4 2 

Rubio > Meek > Crist [6] 90 9 

Crist > Meek > Rubio [6] 65 35 0 

Rubio > Crist > Meek [20] 58 38 4 

Crist > Rubio > Meek [17] 34 66 0 


Note Data are weighted according to the actual percentages on race/ethnicity, gender, and age among 
Florida registrants who voted in the 2010 election (this is a post-stratified sample based on the validated 
turnout data released by the Florida Division of Elections). N = 1,406 


Multivariate Analysis and Results 


In order to provide additional evidence that a nontrivial portion of the Florida 
electorate was voting strategically, we specify two multivariate models. First, we 
sub-set our data to include only those respondents who indicated that Kendrick 
Meek, as opposed to Charlie Crist or Marco Rubio, most closely represented their 
political views. As discussed in the previous section, this qualifier is our proxy 
measure for sincere candidate preference. We are only interested in voters who 
preferred Meek since there is no expectation that those who designated Crist or 
Rubio as closest to their political views would abandon their sincere choice (see 
Table 2). All major polling data showed Rubio as the frontrunner, Crist trailing, and 
Meek comfortably stuck in third place; under these conditions there is no incentive 
for those who sincerely preferred Crist or Rubio, to defect to their second choice. 
Further, almost all of the respondents who claimed Meek was closest to their 
political views but did not vote for him, voted for Crist. Therefore, our dependent 
variable is binary and is coded 1 to represent a vote for Crist and 0 to represent a 
vote for Meek.!? In sum, the political context of the 2010 Florida Senate election 
only allowed for prevalent strategic voting among Meek supporters, and thus we 
model the dependent variable so that a vote for Crist constitutes a strategic vote cast 
by an individual who really prefers Meek.” 


1° We exclude votes for the Republican Marco Rubio from our analysis since only 2% of those 
respondents who preferred Meek reported to have voted or planned to vote for Rubio (see Table 2, 
column 1). Multivariate models specified with the dependent variable coded | for Crist or Rubio and 0 for 
Meek, were not significantly or substantively different from the models reported in Table 4. 


20 Applying the same empirical approach above to the small number of individuals who actually 
preferred Crist but voted for Meek or preferred Rubio but voted for Crist, these individuals generally 
behaved in such a manner because they mistakenly expected their preferred choice would not be as likely 
to win. This said, there are a number of instances where the logic of strategic voting is not manifested 
(e.g., the greatest rate of defection to Crist among those who sincerely preferred Rubio was the following 
order of finish: C > R > M). We thank an anonymous reviewer for asking us to evaluate these alternative 
voting scenarios, and the results of these models will be made available upon request. 
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Our primary variables of interest are a set of n — | dummy variables indicating 
the possible combinations for perceived order of finish among the candidates. The 
expected order of finish is fundamental to detecting evidence of strategic voting, 
because this behavior should be more likely when a voter thinks their sincere choice 
cannot win. Conversely, if a voter thinks their preferred candidate will win, then 
there is no reason to defect. So, given all possible order of finishes, we make the 
excluded category a dummy that combines the two scenarios where Meek is 
expected to finish first: Meek > Crist > Rubio and Meek > Rubio > Crist. Obvi- 
ously, under these conditions we do not expect voters to defect to Crist. This leaves 
four other expected order of finishes that are compared with the base category of 
Meek finishing first: 


(1) Crist > Rubio > Meek 
(2) Rubio > Crist > Meek 
(3) Crist > Meek > Rubio 
(4) Rubio > Meek > Crist. 


Compared to the excluded dummy in which Meek is expected to win, these four 
other possible expected order of finishes yield three clear hypotheses and one 
scenario with a less understood outcome. First, we expect that the likelihood of 
strategic voting will be greatest under the two scenarios where Meek is expected to 
finish last. With Meek out of the running, voters should be much more likely to cast 
a vote for Crist, their second choice. Recall from Table 3 that a majority of voters 
defected in favor of Crist (66 %) when he is expected to win and Meek is expected 
to finish last (Crist > Rubio > Meek), whereas 38% of voters chose Crist when 
Rubio was expected to win and Crist finishes second (Rubio > Crist > Meek). The 
large decline in the defection rate under the latter scenario might be due to voters 
perceiving that Crist is not much more viable than Meek and therefore strategic 
voting is a moot point if Rubio is running away with it. We can only speculate under 
this scenario because we do not know the perceived distance that voters place 
between a second place Crist finish and a last place Meek finish. 

In the instance where Rubio is first, Meek is second, and Crist is last, there should 
be no evidence of strategic voting because the second choice preference, Charlie 
Crist, is expected to do even worse than the sincere preference. Under this scenario, 
since most Meek supporters loathe a Rubio victory, the best option is to stick with 
Meek. 

Finally, when the expected order of finish is Crist > Meek > Rubio we know 
from Table 3 that 35% of voters backed Crist. This high defection rate is somewhat 
puzzling. If Meek really is the sincere preference then it is counterproductive to vote 
for one’s second choice when this candidate is already expected to win. In other 
words, one should stick with their preferred choice because under this scenario he 
presumably has a chance of winning. We say presumably, because the design of our 
survey does not assess the perceived distance between each candidate for any given 
expected order of finish. For example, if a voter thinks that Meek and Rubio are in a 
battle for second place, with Meek considered to be just slightly more likely to finish 
second and Crist is perceived as having a lead, then it might be more sensible to 
vote for Crist. 
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There are two other points worth considering when Crist is expected to win and 
Meek finishes second. First, in support of our measure of sincere preference, we 
should highlight the converse that 65% of voters support Meek under this scenario. 
And second, there is a strong likelihood that among those who voted for Crist, he 
was considered a very close substitute to Meek. 

The other key variable for assessing strategic voting is the day the respondent 
was surveyed. We include a variable designed to capture any potential effect related 
to the news story that broke during our survey in which it was reported that former 
President Bill Clinton tried to convince Meek to drop out of the race. Clinton Effect 
is a dummy variable coded 1| for those days following news coverage of this event 
and 0 for those days that preceded coverage.” Because we regard this incident as a 
blunt cue for “low-information rationality” (Popkin 1991) voters who prefer Meek 
to defect in favor of Crist, we expect that respondents surveyed after the story broke 
will be more likely to vote for Crist. 

In addition to the variables gauging strategic voting, we include a number of 
standard socio-demographic controls. Age takes on four categories (1 = 18-29; 
2 = 30-44; 3 = 45-64; 4 = 65+). We include Gender (1 = female; 2 = male) 
and three dummies to represent black, Hispanic, and other minorities respectively, 
with non-Hispanic whites serving as the excluded comparison category.*” Given the 
importance that many African Americans place on descriptive representation (Bobo 
and Gilliam 1990; Tate 1991; Tate 2003; Whitby 2007), we expect that black 
respondents will be significantly less likely to vote for Crist. Educational attainment 
is measured as less than a high school education (1); high school diploma or 
equivalent (2); some college (3); bachelor’s degree (4); or at least some post- 
graduate education (5). We also include a control for Ideology (1 = Liberal; 
2 = Moderate; 3 = Conservative). Except for our expectation with respect to 
African Americans, the literature exhibits mixed findings regarding the effects of 
these other controls on the likelihood of strategic voting, and therefore we have no 
clear hypotheses. 

The first model includes any respondent who prefers Meek, and thus we add a 
control for Party Identification (1 = Strong Democrat; 2 = Weak Democrat; 3 = 
Independent-Democrat; 4 = Independent; 5 = Independent-Republican; 6 = Weak 
Republican; 7 = Strong Republican). The second model is confined to an analysis 
of those respondents who prefer Meek and self-identify as Democrats” (a value of 1 
or 2 on our 7-point scale) and therefore it does not include an indicator of party 
identification. Logistic regression is used to estimate the models presented in 
Table 4. Again, these models are weighted to ensure our sample of Florida voters 
(and likely voters) matches the population from which it was drawn in terms of race/ 
ethnicity, age, and sex. 


21 More specifically, the last two days that our survey was conducted, October 29th and November Ist, 
are coded 1. 


2 The category other minority includes Asians and those respondents who labeled themselves as Other 
in response to the question pertaining to their race or ethnicity. 


23 We also ran a regression among Democrats that included a dummy for strong Democrat and this 
variable was not significant; strong Democrats were no more or less likely to defect to Crist than were 
weak Democrats. . 
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Table 4 Modeling strategic voting for those respondents who prefer meek 


Expected order of finish 
Crist > Rubio > Meek 
Rubio > Crist > Meek 
Crist > Meek > Rubio 
Rubio > Meek > Crist 

Clinton effect 

Ideology 

Party identification 

Black 

Hispanic 


Other minority 


All partisans 


3.8767*** (3084) 
2.6240*** (3047) 
2.4768*** (.4007) 
—1.0051 (.8032) 
3215* (.1833) 
—.0123 (.1570) 
0055 (.0943) 
—.6265** (.2894) 
—.4974 (.4442) 
7230 (.4801) 


Democrats 


3.9935*** (3622) 
2.6978*** (3489) 
3.034*** (4362) 
—.6530 (.8214) 
.4600** (.2051) 
—.1156 (.1679) 
—.9073*** (.3197) 
—.5197 (.5035) 
.6797 (.4385) 


Male .3790** (.1858) .2679 (.2159) 

Age —.3362*** (1268) —.3411** (.1465) 
Education .0222 (.0957) —.0618 (.1041) 
Constant —2.7954*** (.6461) —2.2667*** (.7182) 
% Null model 75.4 % 75.5 % 

% Correctly predicted 83.0 % 84.0 % 
Proportional reduction in error 30.9 % 34.7 % 

N 1,309 1,089 


Entries are weighted logistic regression coefficients with robust standard errors in parentheses 
DV: (1 = Voted for Crist; 0 = Voted for Meek) 
* p < .10, ** p < .05, *** p < 01 


The results of the two models are presented in Table 4. In both models (all 
partisans in Model | and just Democrats in Model 2) we see that all of the expected 
order of finish dummies are significantly different from the excluded category 
(Meek > Crist/Rubio) save one. In those cases where Meek is either expected to 
finish last or behind Crist, there is significant defection in favor of Crist versus the 
base category where Meek is expected to win. We also see that when Meek is 
expected to finish ahead of Crist (Rubio > Meek > Crist), the likelihood of 
defecting is not significant. We expected this to be the case because it is irrational to 
defect to the second choice if it is perceived as less viable than the most preferred 
candidate. 

For both models, the Clinton Effect variable is positively signed and statistically 
significant, indicating that after news coverage of this event broke the level of 
strategic voting is shown to increase. Hence, there appears to be empirical evidence 
that some of these voters may have been primed to think about defecting from their 
preferred choice of Meek and voting strategically for Crist following reports that 
former President Clinton attempted to orchestrate a behind-the-scenes deal for Meek 
to withdraw from the race. 

In Model | the controls that achieved statistical significance included race, sex, 
and age. Among all partisans, men were significantly more likely to vote for Crist. 
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In Model 2, which only includes Democratic identifiers, the gender dummy is no 
longer significant. But similar to Model 1, African Americans and older respondents 
were significantly less likely to defect in favor of Crist. It could be the case that 
older voters are simply too set in their ways in terms of voting behavior to cast a 
ballot for a second-preferred candidate. As expected, based on what we know about 
the literature on black descriptive representation, with the presence of a sincerely 
preferred African American candidate, compared to non-Hispanic whites, black 
respondents were less likely to vote for Crist.** 

To get a better sense of the relative size of the effects related to the predicted 
order of finish variables for Model | (all partisans) in Table 4, we translate the 
results into a set of predicted probabilities displayed in Fig. 2.°° In order to study the 
size of the effects related to our primary variables of interest, we hold the other 
variables constant by creating an average respondent based on the mean or modal 
values for these controls. Our median respondent is a non-Hispanic, white female 
who is 45-64 years of age with some college education. Politically, this respondent 
is categorized as a strong Democrat who is ideologically moderate. In addition, we 
also control for the Clinton Effect indicator by displaying two sets of probabilities 
for each order of finish category, one before this occurrence and a second showing 
the change in the predicted probability following media coverage of this event. 

Among those who thought Meek would win the election (M > C/R) or finish 
ahead of Crist (R >M> OC), there is virtually no defection to Crist, with the 
probability of voting for Crist estimated to be .05 or less for all voters in these 
categories. This pattern is of course expected and not surprisingly, the release of 
information concerning a deal brokered by Clinton to have Meek leave the race has 
essentially no impact on the increased likelihood of strategic voting. 

The highest rates of defection occurred among those who viewed Crist as coming 
in first and Rubio second. In this case respondents have a .62 probability of 
defection prior to news of the Clinton intervention and a .69 probability following 
the intervention As mentioned, this is the one order of finish where voters are more 
likely to vote for Crist than Meek. 

The second highest levels of strategic voting for Democrats are associated with 
the Rubio > Crist > Meek order of finish. In this case the model predicts that these 
voters had a .32 probability of casting a strategic vote before the Clinton story, and 
increasing to .39 following the news of the alleged intervention. This finding is in 
line with what strategic voting theory would predict as these voters view Meek as 
coming in third place, but in this scenario view Rubio and not Crist as the probable 
winner. As a consequence, strategic voting levels are elevated, but do not reach 
those levels observed for respondents who view Crist as actually winning the race. 


4 Under the order of finish where defection to Crist is greatest (Crist > Rubio > Meek), in the case of a 
strong Democrat who is female, liberal, between the ages of 45 and 64, has some college, and was 
surveyed prior to the Clinton story, the likelihood of voting for Crist is .62 if this respondent is white and 
47 if a respondent with these characteristics is African American. Hence, even under the most likely 
condition for defecting to Crist, most African Americans voted for Meek. According to the 2010 exit poll, 
the percentage of the black vote was 74% for Meek, 21% for Crist, and 4% for Rubio (http://www.cnn. 
com/ELECTION/2010/results/polls/#val=FLSO1p1). 


5 Predicted probabilities of interest were estimated using CLARIFY (Tomz et al. 2003). 
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Fig. 2 Vote for Crist by predicted order of finish for those preferring meek. Note predicted probabilities 
were derived from the first model in Table 4 


The last order of finish variable that saw heightened levels of strategic voting had 
Meek running second to Crist. Voters in this category were predicted to have voted 
for Crist at .30 pre-intervention and .36 during the post-intervention period. Again, 
since the preferred candidate question is an ordinal ranking it may be possible that 
respondents in this category may prefer Meek to Crist, but only slightly. This fact, 
combined with the perception that Meek is running second to Crist may have pushed 
many of these respondents to cast a ballot for Crist.*° 

The results of the multivariate analyses serve to reinforce the descriptive findings 
for strategic voting shown in Table 3. Indeed, the inclusion of several standard 
controls that consistently affect voter preferences have practically no bearing on 
altering the relationship between the expected order of finish and the likelihood of 
sincere Meek supporters defecting in favor of Crist. This result speaks to how 
important contextual conditions are for shaping the propensity to engage in this 
form of voting behavior. Finally, although we cannot make a direct connection 
between respondent exposure to the Clinton story and its influence on the voting 
calculus; because there was no evidence of a late surge for Crist (an alternative 
hypothesis), the significant covariation between the time a respondent was surveyed 


°° We performed a difference of means test of the favorability items for Crist and Meek (see Appendix 
for a description of these survey questions). For these respondents there is no statistically significant 
difference between the mean scores on these two scales. The mean score for the Meek favorability scale 
was 6.02 while the Crist favorability scale was 6.11, producing a difference of .09 (p = .80) [Results 
available from authors upon request]. Respondents who preferred Meek and who thought Crist would 
finish first and Meek second (C >M>R) were essentially indifferent between Crist and Meek as 
measured by the favorability scales. This fact then may in part explain why many of these respondents 
voted for Crist as opposed to Meek. 
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and strategic voting, appears to comport with previous research that indicates a 
strong elite cue can foster this behavior (Hsieh et al. 1997). 


Conclusion 


In late September 2010, The Palm Beach Post published a story discussing former 
Democratic U.S. Representative Robert Wexler’s endorsement of Charlie Crist’s 
independent Senate bid (Musgrave 2010). The account is notable because it 
constitutes an elite cue for Democrats to consider voting for Crist based on the 
premise that Meek would not win. This episode was not nearly as salient as the 
allegation that Bill Clinton urged Meek to exit the field just days before the election, 
but it points out a likely truism about the prevalence of strategic voting. If the 
conditions to vote strategically are present, this behavior will be openly discussed 
by elites and the media, and therefore, some portion of the public will be informed. 
Further, those who post comments to published newspaper stories are not 
representative of the broader electorate, but they certainly are not elites either, 
and what they say is to some extent indicative of what is on the minds of some 
voters. With this caveat firmly in place, we present the following reply to the 
aforementioned Post article by an individual whose only identification was “RD.” 


Robert Wexler knows that only Crist can stop Rubio. The notion that there is a 
racial element to this endorsement is absurd. Robert Wexler was an early 
supporter of President Obama. A vote for Meek is a vote for Rubio which is 
[a] vote against President Obama. If you want to see the first African 
American President become a failed one-termer, then vote for Meek so the 
stronger candidate against Rubio can be weakened. If you want to support 
President Obama, then vote for Charlie Crist. (posted 8:26 PM, 9/26/2010) 


This anecdotal evidence bolstering the claim that some Florida Senate voters 
knew that in the case of Meek supporters it might be more prudent to vote for Crist, 
dovetails nicely with the assertion of Gary Cox. 


It is true that the whole process is mediated by elites: they point out that the 
race is close and that votes on weak candidates are wasted. But the voters do 
the rest: they buy the argument and act accordingly. Empirically, I think there 
is overwhelming evidence that voters have, in a variety of historical and 
electoral contexts, voted strategically in this sense. (Cox 1994, p. 616) 


All we can add to this statement is that the 2010 Florida Senate election is 
another case where conditions for strategic voting materialized and our study 
confirms that many voters did indeed act accordingly. Among those voters who we 
classify as sincerely preferring the Democrat Kendrick Meek, if they perceived the 
Independent Charlie Crist had a better chance of winning, then a considerable 
portion of these respondents voted for Crist. 

As we stated in the introduction to this paper, our study is distinctive because in 
the American setting we rarely witness high profile elections where a non-major 
party candidate is more viable than one of the major party contenders. Because these 
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conditions seldom arise, there is a dearth of empirical work in the U.S. context for 
assessing this type of strategic voting. Hence questions regarding the prevalence of 
strategic voting and what factors influence its likelihood are particularly significant 
in the case of American elections. 
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Appendix 


See Table 5. 


Table 5 Survey for the 2010 Florida U.S. Senate Election 


Hello, the University of South Florida is conducting a short survey on the Florida Senate election. Your 
participation is voluntary and all responses will be kept confidential. This survey will likely take no 
more than 5 minutes to complete and you can respond by using the number keys on your phone 


Ql. [Q1] 

Are you registered to vote in Florida? If yes, press 1. If no, press 2 

(If R selects 2 then terminate call). 

Q2. [Q2] 

Have you voted in the 2010 general election in Florida? If yes, press 1. If no, press 2 

(if R selects 1 then skip to Q3; If R selects 2 then skip to Q5) 

(If response 1 in Q2) 

Q3. [Q3] 

The leading candidates for Senate are Democrat Kendrick Meek, Independent Charlie Crist, and 


Republican Marco Rubio. Who did you vote for? If Kendrick Meek, press 1. If Charlie Crist, press 
2. If Marco Rubio, press 3. If other, press 4. If you do not remember, press 5 


(Terminate if R answers 5) 
Q4. [Q4] 


The leading candidates for Governor are Democrat Alex Sink and Republican Rick Scott. If you voted 
for Alex Sink, press 1, if Rick Scott, press 2, if you’re undecided, press 3 


(Skip to Q8) 
(If response 2 in Q2) 
QS. [Q5] 


How likely are you to vote in the 2010 general election? If very likely, press 1; if somewhat likely, 
press 2; if somewhat unlikely, press 3; if very unlikely, press 4 (Terminate if R answers 3 or 4) 


(If response 1 or 2 in Q5) 
Q6. [Q6] 
The leading candidates for Senate are Democrat Kendrick Meek, Independent Charlie Crist, and 


Republican Marco Rubio. Who do you intend to vote for? If Kendrick Meek, press 1. If Charlie 
Crist, press 2. If Marco Rubio, press 3. If other, press 4. If you’re undecided, press 5 


(Terminate if R answers 5) 
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Table 5 continued 


Q7. [Q7] 
The leading candidates for Governor are Democrat Alex Sink and Republican Rick Scott. If you 
intend to vote for Alex Sink, press 1, if Rick Scott, press 2, if you’re undecided, press 3 


Q8. 

In thinking about the outcome of the Florida Senate election, who do you think will win? If you think 
Democrat Kendrick Meek will win, press 1. If Independent Charlie Crist, press 2. If Republican 
Marco Rubio, press 3 

Cf R answers 1, then skip to Q9, if 2 then skip to 10, if 3 then skip to 11) 


(If response 1 in Q8) 


Q9. 

Who do you think will finish second in the Florida Senate election? If you think Independent Charlie 
Crist, press 1. If Republican Marco Rubio, press 2 

(Skip to Q12) 

(If response 2 in Q8) 

Q10. 


Who do you think will finish second in the Florida Senate election? If you think Democrat Kendrick 
Meek will finish second, press 1. If Republican Marco Rubio, press 2 

(Skip to Q12) 

(If response 3 in Q8) 

Qll. 


Who do you think will finish second in the Florida Senate election? If you think Democrat Kendrick 
Meek will finish second, press 1, If you think Independent Charlie Crist, press 2 

(Skip to Q12) 

We’re more than halfway done now 


Q12. 


On a scale from | to 9, with | least favorable and 9 most favorable; what is your opinion of 
Democratic Senate candidate Kendrick Meek? Press the appropriate number at this time 


Q13. 


On a scale from | to 9, with | least favorable and 9 most favorable; what is your opinion of 
Independent Senate candidate Charlie Crist? Press the appropriate number at this time 


Q14. 


On a scale from | to 9, with | least favorable and 9 most favorable; what is your opinion of 
Republican Senate candidate Marco Rubio? Press the appropriate number at this time 


Q15. 


Would you describe yourself as a liberal, moderate, or conservative? If liberal, press 1. If moderate, 
press 2. If conservative, press 3. If you are not sure, press 4 


Q16. 


Generally speaking, do you usually consider yourself a Democrat, Republican, Independent, or 
something else? If Democrat, press 1. If Republican, press 2. If Independent, press 3. If something 
else, press 4. (If R answers | then skip to Q17; If R answers 2 then skip to Q 18; If R answers 3 or 4 
then Skip to Q19) 

(If response 1 in Q16) 


Q17. 


Would you call yourself a strong Democrat or a not very strong Democrat? If a strong Democrat, press 
1. If a not very strong Democrat, press 2. (Skip to Q20) 
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Table 5 continued 


(If response 2 in Q16) 
Q18. 


Would you call yourself a strong Republican or a not very strong Republican? If a strong Republican, 
press 1. If a not very strong Republican, press 2. (Skip to Q20) 
(If response 3 or 4 in Q16) 


Q19. 


Do you think of yourself as closer to the Democratic Party or to the Republican Party, or neither 
party? If closer to the Democratic Party, press 1. If closer to the Republican Party, press 2. If closer 
to neither party, press 3. (Advance to Q20) 

Q20. 

Do you consider yourself part of the Tea Party movement? If yes, press 1. If no, press 2 


Q21. 


Which Senate candidate do you think most closely represents your political views? Press 1 for 
Kendrick Meek; 2 for Charlie Crist; 3 for Marco Rubio; or 4 if you don’t know or are not sure 


Just a few more questions for classification purposes 

Q22. 

If you are a non-Hispanic White, press 1. If African American, press 2. If Asian, press 3. If Hispanic 
or Latino, press 4. If other, press 5. (If response 4 in Question 22 skip to Q23; otherwise skip to Q24) 

(If response 4 in Q22) 


Q23. 

Please describe your Hispanic heritage. If Cuban, press 1. If Puerto Rican, press 2. If Mexican, press 3. 
If other, press 4 

Q24. 

If you are 18 to 29 years old, press 1 now. If you are 30 to 44, press 2. If you are 45 to 64, press 3. If 
65 or older, press 4 

Q25. 

If you are a woman, press 1, if a man, press 2 

Q26. 

What is the highest level of education you have attained? If less than high school, press 1. If a high 


school diploma or equivalent, press 2. If some college, press 3. If a college degree, press 4. If post- 
graduate, press 5 


Thank you. Your participation is greatly appreciated. If you have any questions about this study please 
contact Professor Seth C. McKee at 
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